“SANS MERCI” 


or, Kestrels and Falcons. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A CRACKER OVER THE CLAY. 


Now nothing is easier — on paper — than to bring off a run 
just to suit the congruities of place and time. Nevertheless 
such things do happen in real life sometimes. |, who write, not 
two years ago, saw the run of the season with a certain 
famous North Country pack: the meet was within six miles of 
the cathedral-city, where two-thirds of the vast and goodly 
company present had been treading measures till day-break. 
So it need not seem too strange to be true, if similar luck befall 
the actors in this drama of ours. 


There was a faint whimper, deepening into a prolonged note, 
and swelling soon into a rattling chorus, before the hounds 
had half drawn Pinkerton Wood: in three minutes more, Will 
Griswold — with a scream that made every ear within shot of 
him tingle again — views the fox across a narrow green ride. 


“It's the old customer, by G — d” — says the huntsman, 
smiting his thigh with unusual energy. “I'd know his grey 
sprinkle among a thousand.” 


A straight-goer evidently; but the hounds are too close on his 
track, to leave him much choice or chance of hanging. Long 
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before the unfortunates, who are always at issue with their 
girths or reins or stirrup-leathers, can settle into their saddles, 
another holloa in rounder and fuller tones, from the lower 
corner of the wood, gives notice that the fox has broken in the 
best possible line — right over the vale. 


“Come on, my lord” — says Jim Stileman, Cannell’s show 
rider, as Ranksborough hesitates for a second or two, in the 
broad middle ride (he invariably goes into cover with the 
hounds). “We've got no time to lose. That was Squire Seyton 
viewed him away. He's allus in the right place somehow.” 


And, with no more ado, the two go crashing through high-fell 
and underwooag, till they blunder over the blind boundary-fence 
into a wide sloping pasture. The pack are hardly got together 
yet; and Seyton knows better, than to steal away with five or 
six couple; so that Ranksborough and about a score more, 
start fair with him, after all. 


Tom has found time to bestow several words of counsel and 
encouragement on his charge, to whom he has already 
conceived a very great interest: indeed a harder heart might 
have been won by her manner and smile; as she avowed 
herself “quite safe in his care: if he didn’t mind being troubled 
with her.” 


“| have never before been so honoured. Lady Alice” — Seyton 
answered, in his simple straightforward way: “so | don’t know 
how | shall acquit myself. But | wouldn't change places with 
any man out; | know. We shall have some awkward fencing 
today; for the ditches hereabouts are as deep as main-drains; 
and the banks are narrow, and not always sound. But, if your 
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mare is as clever as you say she is, she'll soon learn where to 
put her feet, by watching old Adamant. This is his third 
season; and he’s only given me two falls, which were both my 
fault. We've the pace of everything out, | feel sure, unless it’s 
St. Dunstan; so that we can easily make up lee-way, if we 
have to skirt a little.” 


“If you'll promise to go, exactly as if you had no troublesome 
stranger to chaperon, | shall be quite satisfied” — Lady Alice 
said. “Please do promise that: | shall be quite unhappy if you 
don't.” 


Seyton looked steadily in her dear blue eyes, for a second or 
more: what he saw there seemed to satisfy him. 


“Yes — I'll promise that” — he answered. There was scant 
time for compliments; for, just then, the first hound spoke in 
cover; and thenceforward both kept discreet silence, till the fox 
broke within a rod or so of their horses’ feet. 


So they sweep down the gentle incline, and across the broad 
level vale beneath; the reed front-rankers drawing steadily and 
surely away from the rest, as men will do who, picking their 
place in the next fence as they land in each field, make their 
point without flinch or swerve; the others dropping gradually 
back to the ‘ruck’ that are still swarming out of Pinkerton 
Wood. 


As yet there is no jealousy about the lead; for the pace, 
though fast enough for most people, is not exactly racing; and 
even Ranksborough is too good a sportsman to press a 
hound, especially in a strange country. He and Will Griswold 
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are riding nearly abreast on the left, with Jim Stileman in close 
attendance: on the right, Seyton and Lady Alice have certainly 
a little the best of: Parson Bartram and his sister are lying well 
up; evidently biding their time. But the widow's comely face is 
cloudy with care, as she watches Camilla gliding over the 
deep ground, as easily as if it were the soundest turf; and 
sees her take an awkward double ditch in her stride; just 
dropping her hind-legs on the narrow bank mid-way. 


“We shan't get the measure of her just yet, Ben ” — Mrs. 
Gaysforde remarks; ranging up alongside of her brother, for 
an instant. 


To which his Reverence nods a sulky assent; and bids her — 
“mind where she’s going to, instead of chattering: for there’s a 
lot of blind grips ahead.” 


Right through the centre of the vale runs the Swarle; a 
navigable stream (though never used as such) at most 
seasons, and swollen, now, with heavy recent rains. You can 
trace its course, very plainly, by the coarse rushy meadows 
that, on either bank, lie betwixt the tilth and the water's edge. 
For awhile the hounds run parallel with the river; but suddenly 
they turn abruptly towards it; and Tom Seyton speaks, for the 
first time since they went away. 


“It's the old Pinkerton fox, Lady Alice. | thought | Knew him, 
when he broke cover: he’s gone right over the Swarle; he 
served us that trick last year, and beat us at last. There’s a 
ford in the next meadow but one: it'll be too deep for comfort, | 
fear; but the bridge is half a mile higher. Shall we try it?” 


“The ford, of course:” says the Little Lady. “| suppose the river 
is quite impracticable, here? ” 


“Utterly so: it's over-head close under the banks; and a muddy 
bottom to boot. No one in his senses would attempt it. But — 
by Jove, | don’t know— we've got one madman out, if not two. 
| hope to Heaven they'll come to no serious grief; and they 
can gain little by it, either; for the fox is bound to turn to us 
when we get over, if he keeps on sinking the wind.” 


Will Griswold had realised the state of things, quite as soon as 
Seyton did; and, as he himself wheeled towards the right, 
cried to Ranksborough warningly. 


“That's the Swarle right ahead of us, my lord. It’s no use 
looking at it: it's hardly to be done at the best o’ times; and it’s 
coming down in flood today.” 


Denzil nodded his head, to show that he heard; but never 
turned it. If you had been near enough, you might have seen 
his slumberous eyes light up like fire-balls: here was a rare 
chance of cutting down a field —a strange field too, or nearly 
so; for he had not often shown in Marlshire— and Marion 
Charteris, perchance, within ken. The temptation was too 
strong: he stroked St. Dunstan’s brawny shoulder, speaking a 
few words in the low caressing tone that the old horse knew 
right well; and so, rode down straight at the water. 


But he rides not down — alone. Another man singles himself 
out from the front-rank, as they, too, all bend to the right; and 
comes hurling over the plashy meadow at headlong speed; 

actually racing with Ranksborough for the perilous honour of 
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‘first in.’ That other is — Vereker Vane. 


He was a well-conditioned Sabreur in the main; but his best 
friends allowed that it was the of ‘devil and all to pay’ when his 
temper was fairly roused; as was, Surely, the case this 
morning. In addition to other crosses, he had been very 
unlucky in the start; and had been forced to make desperate 
running, to catch the first flight when he did. But even this 
sharp gallop had not brought ‘The Plunger’ comfortably to his 
bridle; he was still boring and tearing at the reins, in a fashion 
that must have tired the patience of a saint. (Alas! out of W-- 
shire, saints are rarely found in the saddle). Vane was neither 
a cockney nor a coward; so it never occurred to him to seek a 
vent for his wrath, by ill-usage of the animal he rode: 
nevertheless he did think that The Plunger would be none the 
worse for a lesson. 


“So you won't stand still, when you're asked?” says the 
Colonel, through his set teeth, as they splash over the 
meadow. “And you will pull one’s arms off while you’re going. 
Your blood wants cooling, my friend — so does mine, for that 
matter. We'll see if the Swarle will do it for us. | don't see why 
my lord is to have all the bathing to himself.” 


He has caught Ranksborough by this time; and they reach the 
river-brink, nearly at the same instant about thirty yards apart. 


The most dauntless of mortals —not utterly desperate— might 
stand excused, for ‘looking before leaping’ here. Yet, truly, the 
longer you looked the less you would have liked it. Can 
anything be more discouraging than that murky water — red- 
brown save where it is flecked with paler foam-clots — 
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swashing to the very lip of the treacherous banks with slow 
smooth swirls? 


But Ranksborough —who either by luck, or judgment, has 
struck a spot where there is a slight shelve— puts St. Dunstan 
at it without a second glance; first knotting the reins to prevent 
a tangle. The old horse, when he does refuse, always does so 
at a small place, on the— ‘| could if | would’ — principle: he 
has too much sense, or proper pride, to play the fool on an 
occasion like this. So he slides in quite coolly, and strikes off 
like a water-spaniel; keeping his head well up the current, 
which is rather sullen than strong. 


It is very easy to write about horse-swimming; or even to give 
instructions thereanent; but — experto crede — the early 
practical lessons are rather difficult. | don’t think you have an 
idea of the elasticity of water, till you have felt it insinuating 
itself under and round your person; gently constraining you to 
part company with saddle, if not with steed. 


But those two have evidently ‘taken soil’ together ere now; 
and there is little fear but that they will reach the farther bank, 
towards which they are making steady way: how they will get 
out, is another matter. 


It fared not so well with Vereker Vane. He was not so lucky in 
his place, to begin with; for, everywhere near him, the banks 
were broken and steep. He was too proud to follow exactly in 
Ranksborough’s track; so he tried to force The Plunger in just 
where he stood. The horse braced himself on his forelegs, till 
they grew rigid as iron bars; and snorted convulsively, as he 
shivered from crest to fetlock; steel and whip-cord were plainly 
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worse than useless; for both are cruelly wasted on an agony 
of fear. Vane knew this: indeed, he never once lost his head, 
though he was no more to be warned back from his purpose 
than a mad Malay. He seemed to yield to The Plunger’s 
refusal for an instant; but, as the animal wheeled away inland, 
a sharp wrench of the right rein made him rear perforce: they 
were so close to the edge that but one thing could happen — 
the thing that Vereker intended. The bank gave way under the 
sudden shock of the hind-hoofs; and horse and rider slipped 
backwards; the last-named being undermost as they sank.* 
Happily, the water was deep enough to make drowning the 
chiefest danger. But, even with this given in, Alec Turnbull 
very nearly stepped into another death-vacancy. And had it 
been so, | wis, there would not have been a sadder heart in 
the Princess’ Own than the honest Major’s. 


The first object that showed on the surface was the fore-part 
of a remarkably neat boot — Vane was specially choice in his 
hunting attire— and then the struggling bodies of man and 
horse, jumbled together after a horribly grotesque fashion. But 
three or four labourers happened to be ditching, close by; and 
had left their work in open-mouthed wonder, to watch the two 
riders making straight for the Swarle. By a piece of luck 
verging on the miraculous, these worthy men did not lose their 
wits and presence of mind just when these were most wanted. 
One of them, who could swim, plunged boldly into the river, 
and caught The Plunger’s bridle, at great risk of being himself 
struck down; whilst the others ventured in, with clasped hands, 
far enough to help their comrade, and drag the whole group to 
shore. 


It was five minutes or more before his rare pluck and physical 
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strength, aided by copious draughts from his hunting-flask, 
brought Vereker Vane sufficiently to himself, to thank and 
reward his deliverers. He did the first curtly enough; the 
second — so liberally, that the entire party, their friends, and 
neighbours, spent the next fortnight in an unbroken drink. The 
Plunger was scarcely in better case; but we need not follow 
the pair plodding slowly and wearily homewards. 


The splash reached Ranksborough’s ear as he neared the 
further bank: he turned his head, and frowned slightly — this 
was his usual way of expressing concern — but the idea of 
returning to give assistance, never crossed his mind. He was 
not cruel or particularly unfeeling; but he had a high idea of 
the tough vitality of the human frame; in which, perhaps, he 
was justified by a long course of experiments on his own. He 
himself did not land without a struggle: but he vaulted off 
cleverly, directly they touched ground; and helped St. Dunstan 
up, with voice and hand. Very soon the old horse stood by his 
master’s side; shaking himself and snorting triumphantly; and, 
without more ado, the pair went sailing off again; on the best 
possible terms with themselves, and the world in general: 
though it was somewhat hard to see the hounds, after 
puzzling a little in the meadow, bend off towards the right, as if 
on purpose to let the forders — if not the bridge-riders — in. 
But it is a truism to remark, that less often in the chase, than 
in any other pursuit, does singular daring meet with adequate 
reward. 


That same ford did not look over-tempting, when Seyton rode 
down upon it; leading the score or so who scorned to make for 
the safer bridge-road. Tom indeed glanced back at his fair 
charge, rather doubtfully. But she only nodded her head in 
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evident impatience; and, gathering up her skirt — short 
enough already — went in almost abreast with Adamant. They 
got safely through, as did the rest; though the water was more 
than girth-deep, and laved high over the shining instep of the 
Lady Alice's dainty hunting-boot. 


As was aforesaid, the hounds were turning to them; so they 
lost scarce any ground; and Will Griswold was up just when he 
was wanted: it was the briefest check conceivable; and a 
timely holloa was hardly needed to set the ball rolling merrily 
again. 


Now the real jealous riding begins. Ranksborough, of course, 
is less than ever to be denied: indeed his late feat had so 
impressed the field (though they were too busy to notice how it 
was managed) that none care to contest the lead with him on 
the left. Even the huntsman is content to follow in his wake: 
muttering, every now and then, a meek caution — 


“Not too fast, my lord. Give ‘em a little time ” — rather to 
assert his own position, than because he is seriously afraid of 
Denzil's overriding the hounds, who are carrying a 
tremendous head, just now. 


On the right the Little Lady still Keeps her place, close to 
Seyton’s quarter, who decidedly leads. But the native amazon 
is creeping up closer and closer; forcing the Parson on, 
whether he will or no: it is clear, that Marlshire means to try 
conclusions with the stranger ere long. The most provoking 
part of it is, that Lady Alice seems so utterly unconscious of 
rivalry. 


“If she'd only looked round once, to see where | was, my 
dear” — Bell Gaysforde said afterwards, with a passionate 
sob— “I'd have tried to forgive her.” 


So, for half a league or more, they bore straight along the 
southern slope of the vale, which lies nearly due east and 
west; but, near some farm buildings, the hounds began to 
bend somewhat abruptly to the left: it was clear that the fox 
had crossed the crest of the rising ground. Directly they 
turned, Seyton took a pull at his horse, and dropped back 
alongside his charge. 


“We must steady them a bit, here” — he said. “At least, / 
must. You'll see why, presently. Conacre is his point now — 
five good miles away — and he'll about make it, if he’s not 
headed in the road above there.” 


Lady Alice did as she was bidden, without comment or 
question: so it happened, that Parson Bertram and his sister 
took the next fence — a flying one— in front; and held their 
lead over the pasture beyond. As they landed in the second 
field, the reason for Tom’s sudden fit of caution became plain. 


Right across their line, stretched an apparently endless flight 
of ugly black rails; high and tough enough to spoil the appetite 
of the veriest glutton at timber-jumping — to say nothing of the 
take-off being against the hill. To the extreme left-hand corner, 
almost out of sight, was a gateway. Parson Bartram, followed 
by his sister, made straight for this, without hesitation: so did 
everyone else, with the exception of some half dozen, who 
held straight on. Seyton and Lady Alice were amongst these 
last. 


But, when Tom was within seventy yards of the timber, his 
stout heart sank within him; not — as you can well believe— 
with personal fear. He had only once, himself, jumped those 
rails (indeed they had not long been put up to their present 
height): then, the ground was with him; and he remembered 
right well, with what a rattle and scramble he got over. He 
dared not take the responsibility of leading the delicate little 
being, who had followed him thus far so fearlessly, into such a 
risk of life and limb. So, with a heavy sigh — for he guessed 
what a block there would be in the gateway ere they could 
hope to reach it — he began to bear off to the left. But, before 
he had fairly turned, a sweet clear voice spoke, startlingly 
close to his ear. 


“Straight on: quite straight, please. | know we can do it.” 


Looking over his shoulder, Seyton met — he has not forgotten 
it yet — the pretty chidish face, still wearing its bright confident 
smile; and the blue eyes, resolute as death. 


“| never in my life was thoroughly nervous, till that minute,” 
Tom said afterwards. “But | had no choice in the matter: you 
cant flinch, with a woman like that behind you. So | pulled 
Adamant together, as well as | could, and sent him at it, with a 
will. He did all he could, poor old boy! But he hit it with every 
leg he had, | can tell you. | looked round before | had well 
picked him up; and just caught Camilla in the air. | give you 
my honour, she never rattled a hoof; and landed as light as 
thistledown. As the mare settled to her stride again, Lady Alice 
stroked her with that absurd little baby-hand; and said — ‘Very 
prettily done, my pet — as coolly, as if five feet of stiff timber 
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were the sort of thing to take in an exercise-gallop. | didn’t get 
my breath again till we were close on the next fence, | know.” 


A second or two later, comes from the left the dull, crackling 
sound, too familiar to every hunting-ear. Ranksborough 
always goes fearfully fast at timber; on the simple principle 
that “what you can’t jump, you may break;” and he illustrates 
his theory triumphantly now, by smashing a tough toprail like a 
pipe-stem: St. Dunstan is down on his head; but, between 
them, they save a fall cleverly. Thereupon Will Griswold and 
three others, who have been waiting on Denzil on the chance 
of some such contingency, harden their hearts and go 
gallantly at the gap. One other man takes it in a fresh place; 
and comes into the field beyond in a ghastly crumpled heap 
That is Jim Stileman, for any even money; and you may bet, 
with equal safety, on his coming to time within five minutes; 
not a whit the worse for a fall that would have laid up you or 
me for the rest of the season. 


How fares it, meanwhile, with the bold and buxom widow? 
Truly, not so well as her many friends could wish. There is no 
padlock on the gate; but the hook is jammed in the staple. So 
that the Parson is fain to dismount — muttering certain 
anathemas, that would scarce be approved of by Convocation. 
Whilst he is still tugging, he is startled by a faint cry from his 
sister, echoed by a murmur of surprise from the crowd already 
closing in between them. 


Mrs. Gaysforde’s handsome eyes are filling with angry tears. 


“Oh, Ben,” — she says, almost sobbing. “She — she means to 
have it, after all!” 


The Parson looks up just in time to see the big leap taken; the 
sight gives him energy to wrench the obstinate iron from its 
hold; and, as he scrambles to saddle, he grumbles out — half 
admiringly — 


“Well — they deserve to get the lead: and they'll get it too. 
Look how the hounds are turning; and the scent bettering 
every minute. We'll never fairly catch ‘em again, before they 
get to Conacre, unless a check lets us up.” 


To which Bell Gaysforde answers never a word: she gallops 
on mechanically with the rest; but the steel is out of her for 
today. Why be hard any longer on poor honest Oakapple? 
Even if they catch the others again, and she should hold her 
own with the stranger thenceforward, will that lighten the 
sense of defeat which lies heavy on her soul? If it were not for 
fear of ridicule, and of her brother, she would make straight 
home at once. 


There, with many wishes for her better luck in future, we will 
leave the discomfited amazon. We may safely get forward, 
even ahead of the racing pack; for they who have eaten of 
fern-seed need not fear heading the fox. 


The manner of Kate Seyton’s hunting has been before alluded 
to. She was usually want to make her points for herself, and 
ride after her own inventions. But today, she had entrusted 
herself to other guidance. Old Ralph Swynnerton —Kate’s 
neighbour at breakfast— had been a noted rider in his day; 
and managed still to see more sport than most people, despite 
of increasing flesh and infirmities. He was rather crabbed in 
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the field; and seldom liked to be put on escort-duty; so when 
he offered to pilot Mrs. Seyton; she took it as a great 
compliment, and accepted readily. Before the hounds were 
thrown into cover, those two had crept down a bye-lane that 
led them wide of the wood, on the right through some arable- 
land, till they came down on the Swarle, close to the bridge 
above alluded to. 


“If they come over the vale, we shall see as much of it as any 
one,’ old Ralph said. “And, with this start, we can make our 
points pretty much as we choose. If they go dead up-wind, 
we're done for. But it’s five to one against that. | shouldn't 
wonder, if they went right over the water. A Pinkerton Wood 
fox took that line, last year; and he may be back again in his 
old quarters, for aught we know.” 


You may fancy Kate’s satisfaction, as she watched the early 
part of the run; and saw how capitally they were placed for 
seeing more of it. But her cavalier betrayed no sign of content, 
till the hounds bore straight for the Swarle. Then he indulged 
in a gruff chuckle of triumph. 


“What did | tell you?” he said. “Come on, Mrs. Seyton: we’ve 
no time to lose.’ 


They were over the vale, and safe out of harm’s way on the 
opposite rising-ground, long before the pack— or possibly, the 
fox— crossed their line. So they rode along the ridge, parallel 
with the ‘hunt,’ for some distance; till Mr. Swynnerton checked 
his horse suddenly, at the corner of a broad green lane. 


“Hold hard, ma’am. If we get much forwarder, we might head 
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him. Conacre’s his point, for a thousand.” 


They did not stir, till the hounds had turned, as described 
above, and were coming right up to them: then they trotted 
sharply on again, towards the point in the lane where the 
hounds seemed likely to cross it. 


“Look there” — says old Ralph, with his grim smile— “We're 
not far out: that’s where the fox went by, not two moments 
back,” — he points to where some sheep have just scurried 
together, under a row of wheat-stacks — “Now, let's see who 
has the best of it. They've come a cracker, over the stiffest 
part of the vale.” 


In another second or two, Kate has dropped her reins, and 
very nearly her whip, as she clasps her hands in a tumult of 
excitement; and her merry voice rings out like a silver bugle,— 


“Who has the best of it? Why, we are leading by a hundred 
yards; even Lord Ranksborough is not in the same field; and 
the rest are hardly in sight. Oh, Mr. Swynnerton; did you see 
the way they took that last fence— a double ditch I’m 

certain — wasn't it perfect?” 


Kate’s triumph is not exaggerated. It is as she has said. On 
the right, nearly level with the racing pack, Tom Seyton is 
cutting out all the work; and still seems going at his ease. 
Close on his quarter — the fresh bloom scarcely deepened on 
her cheek; and not a hair in her trim braids dishevelled— 
comes the Little Lady. Ranksborough was nearly brought to 
grief a few fields back in a boggy landing; and dares not press 
St. Dunstan too hard, to make up his lost ground; for that 
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swimming-match is beginning to tell upon the good horse, in 
spite of his gameness. 


The hounds flash across the turf-road like lightning; but their 
heads go up on the field beyond; for they are somewhat 
puzzled by the sheep-foil. 


As Tom lands in the lane, he holds up his hand mechanically 
(for Lady Alice needs no warning); and his quick eye, roving to 
left and right, lights on his wife just as the latter pushes 
forward to join him. 


“You here, my Kate? This is better than | expected; though | 
knew you were in Swynnerton’s charge. We've had sucha 
quick thing so far— over such a country! We've burst him so 
too, that | don’t think he'll get to Conacre today. If Will were 
only up, to put ‘em forrard! ” He lowered his voice here. “I'd 
give a cool hundred, that Lady Alice should see a kill in the 
open. You've no notion how she rides,” 


For a second or two, Mrs. Seyton gazes into her husband’s 
glowing face very fondly and proudly: then her expression 
changed; and became plaintive — not to say, piteous. 


“Mayn't | go a little way, with you, Tom — just for this once? 
That's nothing of a place” — she pointed to the fence out of 
the lane — “and the country looks so light and open, beyond.” 


lt was a great feat of moral gymnastics, when Seyton braced 
himself to the baulking of any one of his wife’s fancies: 
reasonable enough they were, as a rule. It was almost too 
much to expect, even from her sweet temper, that she should 
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contentedly see her husband ride off to chaperon a stranger; 
leaving her planted there. Just at that moment, the hounds 
went off at score; and all Tom’s prudent scruples vanished like 
smoke. 


“Come along, then, darling,” he said. “But for Heaven’s sake 
don’t be rash. And if we come to a big place, you must go for 
a gate: there are plenty, just behind us, to keep you in 
countenance. Hold up, Adamant!” 


And they are off fall sail again, with Ranksborough close up; 
but with a good field’s start of Will Griswold and the foremost 
of the second rank. 


Mrs. Seyton had only spoken the truth about the country 
before them. They were well on the light land now; and each 
fence was easier than the last; till it became simple galloping 
ground, over which a quick thorough-bred might have held his 
own with St. Dunstan or Camilla. Kate was quite at her ease 
here; for The Kitten was as fresh as if she had just left her 
stable. She never forgot those delicious minutes, nor Lady 
Alice’s winning words and ways, as they swept on, side by 
side, over the great fallows and sandy tilths, divided only by 
fences, that a horse could fly pleasantly in his stride. 
Suddenly, Tom Seyton began to peer eagerly forward; 
shading his eyes with his hand. 


“Yonder he goes!” 


The shrill piercing tones made even Kate start in her saddle: 
but her heart gave a wilder bound, as she thought she saw a 
slender brown streak slip under some straggling rails that 
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nearly cut the sky-line. Frank Braybroke — despite a 
succession of brilliant ‘nicks,’ a long mile in the rear, — heard 
that screech; and put on all the steam that was left him. 
Several too in the second rank made a last desperate effort; 
but every horse had had nearly enough; Will Griswold himself 
never could reach the leaders. As they top the crest of the low 
hill, a tremendous crash tells that the pack have broken from 
scent to view; the old hounds strain madly to the front, as they 
tear down the slope; and, before the middle of the next fallow 
is won, the straight-goer has died game, fairly in the open, 
within three furlongs of Conacre Carrs — his point from first to 
last. 


So it befell, that amongst the four, who actually saw the 
Pinkerton fox rolled over, two women’s names are written. If 
his brush swung that evening at Alice Langton’s pommel, his 
head meets you still, as you enter Kate Seyton’s modest 
sanctum at Warleigh. 


Though it was many a day before Marlshire ceased to talk of 
that famous run, | fear we may have dallied over it too long for 
your taste. It skills not ‘now to rehearse, how Hardress having 
dropped his hind-legs into four consecutive drains, ‘d — d the 
country up in heaps, and went home discontentedly. Nor how 
Bertie Grenvil, after two rattling falls, thought he had done too 
much for profit, and enough for honour; and followed Lionel’s 
example, by a longer and more leisurely route, as will 
hereafter be seen. Nor how Daddy Goring— out-paced from 
the very first — rode the line conscientiously, taking every 
fence as it came, great or small, and, returning, asserted, that 
“he had never enjoyed a run so thoroughly in his life.” 


All these matters— and other minor incidents — you can 
easily fancy. Only one remark deserves to be recorded, for its 
characteristic coolness. When all congratulations and 
comments were over, and the parties were forming, whose 
homeward way lay together, Lord Ranksborough put this 
pensive question to the world in general. 


“By-the-bye — does any one happen to know, if Vereker Vane 
ever got out of the Swarle? He looked as if he meant stopping 
there, when | saw him last.” 


(To be continued.) 


*The rest of the word-painting must take its chance; but | am anxious that 
certain hunting-scenes should not seem — to hunting men— over-coloured. 
Lest this incident should appear so, | take leave to remark, that it did actually 
occur as described here, not far from Windsor, about a score of years ago. 
Perhaps some, then serving in the Household Brigade, may not yet have 
forgotten it, any more than some old Etonians will have forgotten ‘Fighting 
Douglas.’ 


Once a Week, Jan. 20, 1866.] 
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